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Alumni  Association  Membership 

JOIN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

All  dues-paying  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  will  receive 
alumni  publications.  Persons  who  live  in  districts  where  there  is  not  an 
organized  alumni  unit  may  send  dues  direct  to  the  College  Alumni  Office, 
—  Dues  $2.00  per  year. 


n      Please  find  enclosed  $2.00  as  my  annual  dues  in  the  General 
Alumni  Association. 

Name  Class  

Address 


Name  at  graduation, 
if  different  from  above 


In  appreciation  of  what  the  College  has  done  for  me,  I  hereby 

pledge  the  sum  of  $ as  my  annual  gift. 

D      Enclosed  is  my  gift  of  $ for  the  1960-61  college  year. 

Signed Class  

Address 

Name  at  graduation, 

if  different  from  above  


Return  to:  Miss  Mary  L.  Esch,  Executive  Secretary 

General  Alumni  Association 
State  College 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  have  changed  your  permanent  mailing  address  and  are  not 
positive  that  it  is  correctly  entered  on  Alumni  Office  records  won't  you 
please  fill  in  the  blank  below: 


Name  

Permanent  Mailing  Address 


Class 

Name  at  graduation  if  different  from  above 


Return  to:  Miss  Mary  L.  Esch,  Executive  Secretary 

General  Alumni  Association 
State  College 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania 
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ISC  Had   Largest  Delegation 
At  Washington  Citation  Luncheon 


Thirty  alumni  of  Indiana  State  College  attended  the  All  Pennsyl- 
vania College  Alumni  Citation  Luncheon  Saturday,  February  A,  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Five  of  these  were  representatives  from  Indiana  State  College  and 
they  were  Miss  Mary  L.  Esch,  registrar;  Dr.  Orval  Kipp,  chairman  of  the 
art  department;  Mrs.  Orval  Kipp,  mathematics  faculty  member,  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Nicholson. 

At  the  speakers'  table  v/as  Dr.  M.  Vashti  Burr  Whittington  who  is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  All  Pennsylvania  College  Alum- 
ni Association  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Whittington  was  president  of 
the   association    1949-50   and    1951-53. 

Two  other  Indiana  graduates  are  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  All  Pennsylvania  College  Alumni  Association  and  they  are 
Nora  Hay  McKirdy  and  Dorothy  Ramale,  who  is  corresponding  secretary. 

Also  attending  were  Mrs.  Ruth  Brilhart  who  is  president  of  the 
Indiana  Unit  of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  her  sister,  Mary  Roberta 
Caldwell   Piranian,  and   her  mother,  Mrs.  Caldwell. 

Mrs.  Margaret  McComb  Anderson  of  the  class  of  1913,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Club;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Laura  Phillippi)  Guy 
W.  Gienger,  secretary  of  the  club;  Grace  and  L.  Graham  Lehman;  Mrs.  E. 
Sliaffer;  Mr.  William  V.  Whittington;  Dr.  George  I.  Breisacher,  Mrs.  Thora 
Hanson  Breisacher,  Jane  (Judith)  Kuhl,  Mrs.  Don  Sutherland,  Marie 
Kress  Gardner. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Stitt,  Mrs.  Peters,  K.  Jarvie,  L.  Jarvie,  and  R.  Jarvie,  E.  Hill- 
strom,   and   N.  Orndorff. 

The  annual  Citation  of  the  All  Pennsylvania  College  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  awarded,  for  the  year  1961,  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Wendell  Cleland  for  the  outstanding  contribution  he  has  made,  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  the  American  ideals  of  education. 

Dr.  Cleland,  son  of  a  United  Presbyterian  minister,  was  born  in 
Aledo,  Illinois,  on  December  14,  1888,  and  grew  up  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  graduated  from  Westminster  College  in  New  Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1909.  Five  years  later  he  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Princeton  University  and,  in  1936,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Science,  from  Westminster  College,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Sociology 
from  Columbia  University.  In  1959  he  received  the  Alumni  Achievement 
Award  from  Westminster  College. 

He  began  his  career  as  Education  Secretary  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  shortly  thereafter  he  served  as  sec- 
retary to  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  1917  he  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  American  University  at 
Cairo  and  went  to  Egypt  to  help  organize  the  new  university.      For  a  year 
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and  a  half  he  and  Mrs.  Cleland  worked  with  relief  units  in  Palestine  and 
Syria,  most  of  the  time  being  with  the  American  Red  Cross.  From  1920 
to  1947  he  was  with  the  American  University  at  Cairo,  first  as  Bursar, 
later  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Extension  and  professor  of  Sociology. 
In  1947  the  Egyptian  Government  awarded  him  the  Order  of  the  Nile  III. 

Dr.  Cleland  worked  with  the  Department  of  State  in  sociological 
intelligence  research  from  1947  to  1958,  during  which  time  he  was  given 
leave  of  absence  twice  (for  a  year  at  a  time) — first,  in  1953,  to  go  back 
to  Cairo  as  Acting  President  of  the  American  University,  and  second,  in 
1956,  to  go  to  Benghazi,  Libya,  as  Dean  of  that  country's  new  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Retiring  from  the  State  Department  in  September,  1958,  Dr.  Cleland 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Middle  East  Studies  in  the  New  School  of 
International  Service  at  American  University. 

Among  his  most  notable  accomplishments  are  his  work  with  the 
Egyptian  Association  for  Social  Studies  in  organizing  the  Cairo  School  of 
Social  Work,  his  conduct  of  social  experiments  in  Cairo  and  Egyptian 
villages,  his  participation  in  UN  activities  related  to  the  Middle  East,  in- 
cluding the  Social  Welfare  Seminars  in  Beirut  and  Baghdad,  and  his  work 
as  a  consultant  in  New  York  for  the  UN  Department  of  Social  Affairs. 

Dr.  Cleland  has  contributed  to  scientific  journals,  in  both  Egypt  and 
the  United  States,  and  is  the  author  of  two  books:  The  Population  Prob- 
lem and  The  Causes  of  Poverty  in  Egypt. 

The  All  Pennsylvania  College  Alumni  Association  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  organized  to  foster  the  common  objectives  of  the  alumni  of 
Pennsylvania's  institutions  of  higher  learning,  to  honor  the  Presidents  of 
those  institutions,  and  to  accord  recognition,  by  means  of  a  Citation,  to 
an  individual  (an  alumnus  or  alumna  of  a  Pennsylvania  University  or 
college  or  one  who  is  associated  with  education  in  Pennsylvania)  who 
has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  toward  preserving  and  extending 
the  American  ideals  of  education  and  constitutional  government. 

Previous  winners  of  the  citation  include  such  notable  persons  as  Dr. 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  Dr.  Felix  Morley,  Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas,  the  former 
Senator  Edward  Martin,  and  Mrs.  Mary  B.  McAndrews. 

Representatives  of  about  sixty  Pennsylvania  State  Colleges  attended 
the  12th  annual  Citation  Luncheon  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  on  February  4. 


Editorial  Note:  A  number  of  us  were  tremendously  impressed  by  Dr. 
Cleland's  Citation  Luncheon  Address  and  through  the  good  offices  of  Dr. 
M.  Vashti  Burr  Whittington  and  the  graciousness  of  Dr.  Cleland  a  copy 
of  the  address  has  been  made  available  for  reprint  in  Alumni  News.  The 
editors  follows  a  policy  of  the  American  Alumni  Council  which  urges  the 
continuing  education  of  Alumni  of  American  Colleges.  Few  problems  are 
as  pressing  in  our  times  as  the  population  explosion  of  the  past  15  years. 
Dr.  Cleland  gives  a  social  scientist's  view  of  this  problem  on  several  fol- 
lowing pages.  The  editor  is  proud  to  commend  the  article  to  your  at- 
tention. 


World's  Population   Explosion  Generates 
Problenns  In  Hunnan  Welfare  and  Survival 


by 

Dr.  William  Wendell  Cleland 

Professor  of  Middle  East  Studies 

New  School  of  International  Service 

American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


You  are  all  Interested  in  human  welfare  and  its  improvement,  and 
especially  the  welfare  of  the  coming  generations,  our  children  and  their 
children;  and  in  this  day  of  rapid  communications  and  close  international 
contacts  of  all  kinds,  human  welfare  really  includes  all  mankind.  National 
isolation  is  a  dead  concept,  and  we  in  the  United  States  of  America  are 
affected  by  events  whether  in  Cuba,  Congo,  Germany,  Laos,  Japan,  or 
elsewhere.  Contrast  our  international  involvements  today  with  those  of 
40  years  ago  when  we  refused  to  join  the  League  of  Nations.  Today  the 
world's  problems  are  our  problems  and  we  cannot  avoid  them. 

Human  welfare  has  to  do  basically  with  the  masses  of  the  peoples, 
some  50%  or  more  of  the  world's  2,900,000,000  residents.  From  our 
point  of  view  these  people  are  very  backward,  their  three  main  problems 
being  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease,  of  which  our  own  civilization  is 
not  entirely  free.  This  situation  is  widely  recognized  today,  and  many 
efforts  are  being  made  to  overcome  these  hindrances  to  well-being  and 
a  vigorous,  happy  life.  Their  national  governments,  the  UN  Technical 
Assistance,  UNESCO,  and  other  UN  agencies,  our  own  Technical  Assist- 
ance program  and  certain  other  governments  are  hard  at  work,  and  some 
progress  is  being  made.  There  are  involved  many  working  units  here 
and  abroad,  where  efforts  made  to  study  and  understand  human  society 
and  its  problems  are,  at  least,  as  urgent  as  exploring  space  and  atoms. 

But  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  not  easy  for,  as  we  attack  one 
problem  and  appear  to  be  making  progress,  we  often  find  that  we  have 
only  retarded  the  solution  of  the  others.  When  we  eliminate  epidemics 
and  reduce  death  rates,  we  add  to  those  who  are  impoverished.  When 
we  seek  to  reduce  illiteracy  and  promote  education  we  do  not  automatic- 
ally reduce  poverty,  for  the  partly  educated  still  feel  the  pinch  of  low 
economic  standards  and  become  frustrated  at  not  having  been  rewarded 
for  their  efforts  to  learn.  Or  suppose  our  main  effort  is  to  overcome  pov- 
erty by  better  production  and  management  so  at  to  raise  the  level  of 
living.  But  this  has  two  hindrances,  (  1  )  poor  health  which  limits  labor, 
and  (2)  ignorance  which  handicaps  the  learning  of  new  ways,  plus  our 
own  ignorance  of  their  scale  of  values  which  are  not  necessarily  tied  to 
a  monetary  system.  The  situation  involves  a  vicious  circle,  and  requires 
that  all  problems  be  tackled  simultaneous  so  that  the  process  of  solving 
one  will  not  cause  delay  in  the  solution  of  the  others. 

Illustrations:  You  have  heard  of  the  population  explosion  by  which 
the  number  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  will  be  double  that  of  today  in  40 
years,  i.e.  6,000,000,000.  Health  conditions  have  been  improving  to  the 
extend  that  the  death  rate  has  fallen  dramatically,  in  Egypt  for  example, 
from  around  33  per  m.  in  the   1920's  to   18.4  per  m.  in   1950-54.     Or  in 


Maiaya  where  the  death  rate  in   1950  was  15.9  per  m.  and  in   1960  was 
9.7  per  m.,  due  to  the  absence  of  epidemics. 

A  very  significant  aspect  is  the  steady  decline  in  infant  mortality, 
the  rates  ranging  today  from  230  per  m.  in  some  parts  of  Africa  to  an 
average  of  26  per  m.  in  Europe  and  Northern  America.  But  while  the 
infant  mortality  rate  is  coming  down;  birth  rates  remain  high  at  an  aver- 
age of  40  per  m.  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  compared  with  under  20 
in  Europe  and  around  25  in  Northern  America.  Eighty-five  babies  are 
born  every  minute  in  this  world,  and  as  more  babies  live  to  adulthood, 
the  younger  section  of  the  population  becomes  proportionately  larger 
with  increasing  demands  for  employment  and  education.  As  disease  de- 
creases population  increases,  and  this  does  not  reduce  poverty  but  rather 
the  opposite,  and  the  burden  of  eliminating  ignorance  becomes  heavier. 

Similarly  the  conquest  of  disease  results  in  an  increase  in  life  ex- 
pectancy. Today  in  India  it  is  about  32  years  from  birth,  where  as  in 
the  United  States  it  is  70.  Consequently  the  burden  of  the  aged  becomes 
heavier  everywhere  as  health  improves.  Current  studies  on  the  aging  pro- 
cess and  how  to  restrain  it,  indicate  that  if  the  vigor  of  the  body  at  ten 
years  of  age  could  be  preserved  indefinitely,  there  could  be  a  life  ex- 
pectancy of  800  years.  In  that  case  the  birth  rate  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced almost  to  zero.  And  what  a  jam  we  would  be  in!  So  much  for  the 
control  of  disease. 

What  about  poverty?  Are  we  going  to  be  able  to  supply  enough 
food  and  shelter  for  this  rapidly  growing  world  population?  While  we 
have  surpluses  in  the  United  States  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  use, 
other  countries  are  having  inadequate  production  and  even  famines.  The 
world's  population  at  present  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of  1.7%  annually, 
which  means  a  doubling  in  42  years.  But  the  rate  itself  is  steadily  going 
up,  according  to  certain  UN  studies,  and  before  2000  A.D.  will  be  2.6%, 
or  doubling  in  30  years.  At  such  a  pace  the  population  in  the  next  300 
years  would  amount  to  3  trillion,  which  is  1000  times  the  present  popu- 
lation; and  that  would  certainly  demand  new  heights  for  residential  sky- 
scrapers. Are  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  equal  to  such  congestion? 

The  experience  of  over-populated  countries  where  the  per  capita 
income  is  only  $50.  to  $75.  per  year  is  that  the  resources  are  constantly 
being  consumed  and  nothing  is  left  to  make  capital  for  expansion.  At 
the  present  rate  mankind  seems  to  be  doomed  to  starvation,  or  destruction 
by  wars,  or  death  by  disease,  or  all  three. 

What  about  ignorance?  Tremendous  efforts  are  being  made  to  ex- 
pand formal  education  through  school  systems,  and  less  formal  efforts 
through  the  teaching  of  illiterates.  The  basic  concept  seems  to  be  that 
education  will  provide  measures  by  which  a  higher  level  of  living  will  be 
possible  for  the  masses.  To  a  certain  degree  this  is  true,  especially  for 
the  trades  and  professions.  But  there  are  millions  of  young  people  today 
receiving  general  education  whether  primary,  secondary  or  higher,  who 
cannot  find  jobs  to  support  themselves  on  a  level  commensurate  with 
their  academic  progress.  And  as  the  proportion  of  the  young  increases 
in  our  population,  this  condition  becomes  more  aggravated.  Today  in 
many  of  the  under-developed  countries,  there  are  millions  of  young 
.  people  with  school  diplomas  still  living  on  a  very  low  level,  and  feeling 
frustrated   in   their  efforts  to   rise.      They   are  the   main   element  of  insta- 


bility  who  are  easily  aroused  by  political  leaders  promising  them  a  para- 
dise if  they  revolt.  The  big  overall  problem  is  how  to  increase  production 
at  a  faster  rate  than  reproduction,  and  education  to  be  tuned  to  economic 
production  and  also  to  population  restriction. 

At  present,  efforts  for  increased  production  are  nowhere  near  meet- 
ing the  zooming  needs  of  population  growth.  In  Egypt  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  Aswan  High  Dam  which  would  make  available  the 
Nile  waters  of  the  summer  overflow,  which  now  are  lost  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  add  to  the  cultivable  land,  now  desert,  by  1,000,000  acres 
(one  sixth  of  the  present  cultivable  area)  as  well  as  provide  power  for 
industry.  But  in  the  ten  years  necessary  to  build  the  dam,  the  population 
will  have  expanded  by  5  to  6  millions,  i.e.  20%  as  compared  with  in- 
creased land  resources  of  16%.  And  so  the  dam  will  help  only  to  slow 
up  the  rate  of  deterioration  in  the  level  of  living. 

India  has  a  similar  problem.  In  a  population  of  400,000,000  the 
annual  increase  is  8,000,000.  The  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  recently  expressed  himself  thus,  "I  want  you  to  imagine,  because 
in  a  progressive  countrly  like  this  it  requires  an  act  of  imagination  and 
deep  insight,  what  it  means  for  millions  of  children  to  be  born  in  under- 
developed countries,  children  who  will  suffer  from  malnutrition,  who  may 
have  no  proper  homes  to  live  in,  who  may  have  no  employment  when 
they  grow  up  and  may  spend  their  lives  as  disgruntled,  dissatisfied  and 
bitter  human  beings  —  a  prey  to  any  new  idea  which  might  promise 
them  better  prospects  and  more  tolerable  conditions." 

Now  this  complicated  problem  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease 
has  a  fourth  aspect  which  is  all  too  often  entirely  overlooked,  viz.  the 
system  of  values  in  given  countries  usually  related  to  religious  ideologies, 
which  would  have  to  be  revised  before  the  masses  of  the  people,  who  are 
the  problem,  will  cooperate  in  its  solution,  and  their  cooperation  is  es- 
sential.    Here  are  some  illustrations: 

In  many  under-developed  countries  the  people  desperately  poor  in 
material  resources  can  still  be  rich  in  the  number  of  their  children  and 
feel  secure  in  having  the  children's  labor  as  they  grow  up  and  their  pro- 
tection in  old  age.  Children  are  of  great  value  and  to  restrict  the  number 
seems  like  defying  providence.  In  this  connection  in  one  Egyptian  village 
experiment  with  which  I  was  associated,  the  people  had  been  accustomed 
to  using  water  from  the  irrigation  canal  for  drinking  and  v/ashing,  water 
full  of  sediment  and  malaria  and  bilharzia.  The  committee  helped  them 
to  get  a  well  and  pump,  and  hoped  the  wives  would  use  the  cleaner  well 
water.  One  time  we  saw  a  woman  with  a  water  jar  on  her  shoulder 
go  to  the  canal  and  fill  it,  by-passing  the  pump.  When  asked  why  she 
didn't  take  the  clean  water  from  the  well,  her  answer  was,  "It  dissolves 
the  nerves",  by  which  she  meant  that  it  lacked  fertility  and  produced 
sterility,  while  the  canal  water  used  for  irrigation  was  very  fertile. 

Another  value  is  the  possession  of  dowry  jewelry  by  wives,  and  the 
occasional  coins  and  other  treasures  hidden  away  against  a  time  of  dire 
need.  A  great  deal  of  the  family's  capital  remains  inert  for  years  and 
earns  nothing.  In  the  village  experiment  just  mentioned,  a  very  impover- 
ished village,  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  co-operative  society 
with  shares  selling  for  $2.00  each  { LE  0.50)  through  which  the  members 
could  buy  cloth,  fertilizers  and  other  necessities  to  their  advantage  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  They  had  to  have  at  least  LE  100.  capital  before  being 


chartered.  A  year  of  persuasion  raised  only  LE  75  from  64  subscribers, 
with  committee  members  from  Cairo  participating  just  to  encourage.  Final- 
ly the  Co-operative  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  granted  a 
charter  as  an  exceptional  case.  Orders  were  immediately  put  in  for  cloth- 
ing materials  at  preferred  prices,  and  the  goods  were,  of  course,  deliver- 
ed only  to  the  shareholders.  A  rush  to  join  then  began  and  within  four 
years  the  shares  held  by  400  members  amounted  to  LE  475.;  and  every- 
body was  so  happy  neighboring  villages  asked  also  for  co-ops.  They 
had  learned  that  capital  could  work  too,  and  in  those  first  five  years  they 
invested  over  LE  1000.  in  various  projects. 

As  for  education  it  has  a  high  prestige  value  for  them,  and  a  villager 
who  can  read  and  write  moves  with  great  diginity,  even  if  he  doesn't 
read  very  much.  One  village  where  the  Laubach  method  of  teaching 
adults  to  read  had  been  adopted  became  very  proud  of  itself  and  more 
and  more  men  and  women  became  literate.  One  peasant  said,  "Now  I 
can  read  and  we  peasants  are  no  longer  just  animals,  we  are  now 
Egyptians". 

Values  must  be  understood  and  respected,  and  if  one  is  destroyed 
for  any  reason,  then  a  better  one  must  be  substituted.  Where  values  are 
wantonly  ignored  or  destroyed,  deterioration  usually  sets  in. 

In  all  of  our  technical  assistance  programs  whether  by  the  state  or 
the  church  or  foundations,  there  is  developing  a  feeling  that  approaches 
to  the  social  problems  of  most  needy  areas  should  not  be  one-sided  only 
but  all  around,  taking  in  the  totality  of  life  in  the  communities  and  the 
inter-relation  of  the  problems  and  proceeding  as  far  as  possible  on  a 
broad  front  which  demands  a  long  range  view  with  planning  and  under- 
standing and  patience.  And  this  applies  whether  the  work  is  done  di- 
rectly with  the  needy  peoples  in  their  own  environments,  as  for  example 
through  the  68  American  universities  at  present  carrying  out  ICA  con- 
tracts in  33  countries,  or  in  the  training  of  foreign  students  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  there  are  this  year  about  50,000. 

The  need  for  imagination  and  long-range  planning  is  being  felt 
increasingly  in  our  government  operations  over-seas.  Dr.  Harlan  Cleve- 
land, Dean  of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Syracuse  University  and 
recently  appointed  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  International 
Affairs,  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  15,  1961  as  saying, 
"We  know  in  our  hearts  that  we  are  in  the  world  for  keeps,  yet  we  are 
still  tackling  twenty-year  problems  with  five-year  plans,  staffed  with  two- 
year  personnel  with  one-year  appropriations." 

As  we  become  more  award  of  the  urgency  of  tackling  these  prob- 
lems for  the  well-fare  of  the  whole  world,  including  our  own  descendants, 
in  a  consistent  and  scientific  manner,  we  may  express  the  hope  that  the 
pace  toward  solution  will  accelerate  and  the  explosion  of  the  population 
bomb  be  prevented. 

We  are  all  involved,  for  these  problems  are  not  limited  to  specific 
areas.  Poverty  is,  after  all,  a  relative  term  and  even  in  the  USA  with  a 
per  capita  income  20  times  that  of  Asia  and  Africa  we  hear  constant 
demands  for  higher  wages.  Or  disease:  while  we  seem  to  have  elimi- 
nated malaria,  small  pox  and  some  other  epidemics  in  this  country,  yet 
we  do  have  increasing   deaths  from   cancer  and   heart  disease.      As  for 


ignorance,  while  it  is  not  illiteracy,  yet  it  might  be  summed  up  in  these 
familiar  lines, 

"I  thought  I  knew  I  knew  it  all; 
But  now  I  must  confess, 
The  more  I  know  I   know  I   know, 
I   know  I   know  the   less." 
As  disease  and   poverty  and   dire  ignorance  recede,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  demand  for  education  will  advance,  as  it  is  doing  already,  and 
that  our  colleges  will  have  to  meet  this  challenge  in  an  age  of  cold  war 
to  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.     May  they  do  so,  and  lead  mankind 
into  a   happier  future,   incorporating   in   their   lives  William   Penn's   motto 
of  "Brotherly  love." 

W.  Wendell  Cleland 


President  Pratt  and  student  leader  discuss  new  student  center 


Student  Union  Building  Opened  As 
Unique  Cooperative  Association  Venture 

Students,  faculty,  and  friends  of  Indiana  State  College  held  an  Open 
House  at  the  new  Student  Union  Building  Sunday,  January  29,  from  2:00 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

More  than  1,500  interested  people  attended  the  Open  House  during 
the  course  of  the  day. 

The  observance  included  a  key  passing  ceremony  with  Dr.  Willis  E. 
Pratt,   president  of  the  college,   presiding. 

Joseph  Hoover,  architect,  passed  the  key  to  Terry  A.  Serafini,  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  State  College  Student  Council.  Mr.  Serafini  gave  the 
symbolic  key  to  Richard  J.  Debastiani,  president  of  the  senior  class. 

As  a  part  of  the  key  ceremony  Attorney  Earl  R.  Handler,  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  also  trustee  representative  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Student  Union  Association  and  the  Student  Cooperative 
Association,  expressed  appreciation  to  the  students,  the  college  president, 
the  banks  of  Indiana  who  helped  with  the  financing,  and  all  others  re- 
sponsible for  this  Student  Union  enterprise. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Indiana  Student  Coopera- 
tive Association  are  the  following:  Dr.  Willis  E.  Pratt,  president;  Dean 
Nancy  J.  Newkerk,  secretary;  Dr.  John  E.  Davis,  treasurer;  Attorney  Earl 
R.  Handler,  representative  of  the  board  of  trustees;  Richard  Debastiani 
and  Kenneth  Humphrey,  student  representatives. 

Terry  Serafini,  president  of  the  Student  Council,  and  Jean  Charles, 
secretary  of  the  Student  Council,  serve  as  student  representatives  on  the 
Student  Union  Association   Board  of  Directors. 

Mrs.  Carey  March,  wife  of  the  late  dean  of  men  at  Lock  Haven  State 
College,  has  been  employed  as  a  house  director  for  the  new  Student 
Union  building  at  Indiana  State  College. 

In  1959  the  President  of  the  College  recognized  the  inadequacy  of 
facilities  for  student  social  activities  on  the  campus.  However,  the  need 
for  dormitory  and  classroom  space  was  also  acute  and  it  was  felt  unlikely 
that  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  would  provide  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  Student  Union  Building. 

Therefore,  the  President  of  the  College  met  with  several  of  the  banks 
in  Indiana  County  and  requested  that  they  consider  an  amount  of 
$250,000  for  the  construction  of  such  a  building  to  be  repaid  by  the 
Student  Cooperative  Association  by  means  of  increasing  the  activity  fee 
from  $15.  to  $20.  per  semester. 

On  July  15,  1959,  the  President  of  the  College,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Attorney  Earl  R.  Handler,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  met  with  the  representatives  of  seven  banks  of  Indiana 
County,  including  the  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  of  Indiana,  the  Farmers  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  Indiana,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Indiana,  the  Peoples 
Bank  of  Clymer,  the  Blairsville  National  Bank,  the  Peoples  Bank  of  West 
Lebanon,  and  the  Homer  City  State  Bank,  Homer  City. 
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These  representatives  approved  the  plan  to  construct  a  building  for 
$250,000  at  some  point  oflF  the  campus,  but  in  proximity  to  it,  on  land  to 
be  purchased  by  the  Student  Cooperative  Association  provided  that  the 
activity  fee  be  increased  $5.00  each  semester  and  this  amount  set  aside 
for  this  purpose. 

The  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  oflRce  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
approval,  v/hich  was  given  by  the  Honorable  John  D.  Killian  III,  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

The  referendum  of  the  students  was  then  taken  setting  forth  the  plan 
for  the  Student  Union  Building  on  March  16,  1960,  and  the  proposed 
construction  of  a  Student  Union  Building  was  approved  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

The  Student  Cooperative  Association  then  purchased  a  plot  of  land 
of  about  one-third  acre  on  which  was  situated  the  Jean  R.  McElhaney 
House,  for  $13,500.  With  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  student  body,  plans  were  then  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hoover,  Archi- 
tect, for  the  construction  of  such   a  building. 

Realizing  that  the  Student  Union  Building  needed  to  be  expanded 
in  the  future,  the  Student  Cooperative  Association  purchased  the  property 
to  the  immediate  north  of  the  building  site  from  the  A.  F.  Moreau  Com- 
pany. This  additional  land  consisting  of  approximately  one-half  acre 
adjoining  the  Student  Union  property  cost  $40,000.  The  buildings  on 
this  half  acre  were  subsequently  razed.  The  vacated  land  will  provide  a 
parking  area  for  approximately  75  cars  for  students  and  faculty. 

Since  the  Student  Cooperative  Association  was  an  unincorporated 
body,  Attorney  Handler,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Stu- 
dent Cooperative  Association  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
arranged  for  the  organization  of  two  incorporated  bodies,  (  1  )  The  Col- 
lege Student  Union  Association,  Inc.,  and  (2)  The  Student  Cooperative 
Association,   Inc. 

The  College  Student  Union  Association  would  build  a  building,  col- 
lect the  $5.00  activity  fee  each  semester  from  the  Student  Cooperative 
Association  and  finance  the  payment  of  this  building  for  the  next  1  1  or 
1  2   years. 

The  Student  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  would  lease  the  building 
from  the  College  Student  Union  Association,  Inc.,  and  operate  it  for  the 
students  of  the  College.  The  plans  for  the  building  were  drawn  up  the 
first  part  of  the  1960  academic  year  and  in  March  1960  the  contracts 
were  awarded  to  Peter  Bongianino  &  Son  for  construction  of  the  building 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  5210,000.  Subsequently,  equipment  for  the 
building  at  a  cost  of  530,000  was  purchased. 

The  building  is  150'  wide  and  130'  long,  having  two  floors.  On  the 
ground  floor  is  located  the  snack  bar  and  kitchen  equipment,  store  rooms, 
a  dance  floor  area  approximately  3936  sq.  ft.  in  size,  an  oflRce  for  the 
Student  Council,  offices  for  student  publications,  a  billiard  table  room 
and  auxiliary  rooms.  The  ground  floor  area  has  a  dual  purpose,  having 
seating  capacity  to  serve  220  students,  a  game  room  having  6  ping  pong 
tables,  a  billiard  table,  and  4  card  tables.  The  equipment  is  so  construct- 
ed that  it  is  all  portable-type  which  can  be  stored  easily  in  storerooms 
provided  when  students  wish  to  use  the  floor  for  dancing. 


OflF  the  ground  floor  is  located  a  patio  which  highlights  the  old 
Armstrong  Spring  which  has  some  historical  significance,  and  as  a  park- 
ing area  for  twenty  cars. 

On  the  first  floor  is  located  the  offices  of  the  Student  Cooperative 
Association,  a  student  lounge,  a  large  book  store,  a  large  storage  room 
for  materials  of  the  book  store,  and  two  rest  rooms.  The  building  is  so 
constructed  that  an  additional  floor  can  be  added  at  some  future  time  or 
a  ground  floor  added  to  the  north  of  the  present  building. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment  will  be  about  $240,000 
to  be  repaid  during  the  next  11   or  1  2  years. 

This  marks  the  first  time  that  a  building  has  been  constructed  by  a 
student  group  on  any  state  campus  in  Pennsylvania. 


Student  Union  Key  Ceremony 


Student  Union  replaces  continental  coffee  house  for  intellectual  stimulus. 
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College  To  Expand   Facilities  With 
$10,000,000  Building  Program  Underway 


In  order  to  help  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  meet  an  almost 
insatiable  demand  for  higher  education  on  the  part  of  the  state's  citizens, 
Indiana  State  College  will  spend  about  $10,000,000  during  the  next 
several  years  for  additional  facilities  to  meet  ever  rising  enrollment  de- 
mands. 

This  $10,000,000  figure  is  on  top  of  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  for  new  buildings  and  facilities  made  over  the  past  several 
years. 

In  the  immediate  offing  for  new  building  plans  are  three  new  dormi- 
tories for  women  students  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,500,000,  a  new  dormi- 
tory for  men  students  at  about  $900,000,  a  home  economics  building  at 
$713,000,  reconstruction  of  Clark  Hall  into  an  administration  building  at 
$150,000,  an  additional  boiler  in  the  Power  House  at  $148,000,  a  new 
athletic  field  at  $216,000,  and  $250,000  being  spent  by  the  Indiana  Stu- 
dent Cooperative  Association  for  a  new  Student  Union. 

Projected  for  consideration  in  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  are 
a  field  house  for  about  $1,750,000  for  which  $75,000  for  plans  has  al- 
ready been  approved,  a  new  dining  room  at  $1,250,000,  and  two  wings 
on  the  Walsh  Hall  science  building  at  $750,000. 

Already  completed  in  the  construction  program  and  involving  a 
total  expenditure  to  date  of  more  than  $5,000,000  are  included  major 
renovations  to  existing  campus  buildings,  the  construction  of  the  new 
dormitory  for  men,  Whitmyre  Hall;  the  rebuilding  of  Leonard  Hall  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire;  the  construction  of  Cogswell  Hall,  a  music 
building;  Wahr  Hall  as  a  women's  dormitory;  Langham  Hall  as  a  men's 
dormitory;  Walsh  Hall  as  a  science  classroom  building;  and  the  Rhodes 
R.  Stabley  Library. 

All  the  buildings  named  in  the  $5,000,000  total  are  now  being  used 
by  the  college  with  the  exception  of  the  Library  which  is  near  completion 
and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  May,  1961.  Also  nearing  completion  is  a 
new  special  education  wing  attached  to  Keith  School. 

The  vast  current  and  projected  construction  program  at  Indiana  State 
College  (the  largest  of  the  Commonwealth-owned  institutions  for  higher 
learning)  has  been  necessary  and  will  continue  to  be  needed  in  order 
to  accommodate  more  and  more  Pennsylvania  students  seeking  higher 
education. 

Enrollment  figures  show  the  college  now  has  enrolled  3,150  full  time 
undergraduate  students  and  as  many  as  1,000  different  graduate  and 
special  students;  the  projected  figures  for  1970  conservatively  indicate 
a  minimum  of  5,500  full  time  undergraduate  students  and  more  than 
2,000  special   and  graduate  students. 

In  the  projected  construction  program  the  three  new  dormitories  for 
women  are  expected  to  house  600  women  students.  These  dormitories 
are  slated  to  be  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  present  college  memorial 
field. 
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The  new  field  house,  which  will  necessarily  have  large  basketball 
courts  with  space  for  5,000  game  viewers  and  a  new  swimming  pool,  is 
absolutely  essential  to  take  care  of  present  and  future  college  enroll- 
ments. It  is  anticipated  the  new  field  house  should  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1,750,000. 

The  new  dormitory  for  men,  which  will  be  constructed  near  the  pres- 
ent Whitmyre  Hall,  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900,000  and  will 
provide  for  housing   220   men   students. 

The  new  dining  room  will  be  constructed  on  the  site  of  present  col- 
lege houses  owned  on  Grant  Street  and  should  cost  about  $1,250,000. 

Two  wings  on  the  Walsh  Hall  science  building  will  be  developed  as 
an  addition  to  the  present  structure  at  a  cost  of  about  $750,000.  Recon- 
struction of  Clark  Hall  formerly  a  dormitory  for  women  to  be  the  admini- 
strative office  building  is  now  underway  at  a  total  cost  of  $150,000. 

A  new  boiler  is  currently  being  added  to  the  Power  House  at  about 
$148,000  and  this  is  being,  of  course,  constructed  at  the  present  college 
Power  House. 

The  new  home  economics  building  will  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  projected  new  dining  room  on  Grant  Street  in  an  area  now  inhabited 
by  several  college  houses. 

The  new  Student  Union  was  essentially  completed  by  mid-January, 
1961.  This  structure  cost  over  a  quarter  million  dollars  and  was  built 
from  funds  contributed  through  student  activity  fees. 

The  new  athletic  field  project  at  a  cost  of  about  $216,000  will  make 
available  bleachers  for  the  football  field,  locker  room  space  and  other 
facilities,  as  well  as  other  various  type  playing  fields  for  college  physical 
education  classes  and  athletic  teams. 


JANE  E.  LEONARD  HALL 

•  Leonard  Hall  at  Indiana  State 
College  which  for  many  years  has 
served  as  the  main  classroom 
building  of  the  college  will  in  the 
very  near  future  serve  as  the 
quarters  for  education  classes, 
geography  classes,  English-speech, 
audio-visual  education,  and  a 
limited  number  of  classes  in  sci- 
ence fields. 

Leonard  Hall,  which  is  located 
in  the  central  point  of  the  campus 
on  the  north  walk  on  the  college 
quadrangle  range,  was  named 
for  Jane  E.  Leonard,  first  dean  of 
women  of  Indiana  State  College. 
The  original  Leonard  Hall  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1903  as  a 
recitation  building  and  was  des- 
troyed by  fire  on  April  14,  1952. 
The  new  Leonard  Hall  constructed 
by  the  General  State  Authority 
was  opened   in  September,    1954. 


Since  1954,  the  growth  of  the 
college  has  made  it  necessary  to 
transfer  most  of  the  science  and 
all  the  mathematics  classes  to  a 
new  science  building,  Matthew  J. 
Walsh  Hall,  and  the  foreign  lang- 
uage classes  to  the  foreign  lang- 
uage center  at  Elkin  Hall. 

Before  September,  1961,  social 
studies  classes  will  have  been 
moved  to  Wilson  Hall  which  will 
become  the  social  studies  center. 

Eventual  growth  of  the  college 
will  very  likely  necessitate  the 
establishment  of  separate  build- 
ing centers  for  practically  all  the 
subject  matter  fields  at  the  college 
in  Indiana,  Dr.  Pratt  said. 

Already  projected  in  the  near 
future  is  the  addition  of  two  wings 
on  the  science  building  which 
whea  completed  should  be  able 
to  house  all  science  and  mathe- 
matics classrooms. 
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Indiana   Students  Are   Innportant 
Econonnic  Factor  in  Comnnunity 


Indiana  business  establishments  directly  receive  $1,000,000  a  year 
from  the  out-of-pocket  spending  of  Indiana  State  College  students. 

College  retailing  students  working  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  James 
K.  Stoner,  professor  of  business  education,  made  a  survey  and  found 
that  92%  of  the  students  at  Indiana  State  College  feel  that  the  services 
offered  to  students  by  Indiana  merchants  are  good  and  fair.  Only  8% 
have  any  degree  of  negative  commentary  and  most  of  these  negatives 
are  relatively  minor. 

The  survey  found  that  chronic  complaints  made  by  less  than  8%  of 
the  students  were  not  substantial  when  the  total  student  population  was 
taken   into  consideration. 

In  general  the  students  regard  prices  in  Indiana  as  being  fairly 
reasonable.  They  regard  the  merchandise  as  being  of  good  selection  and 
quality  and  they  regard  the  service  offered  by  the  Indiana  merchants  as 
friendly. 

Projecting  the  amounts  of  money  reportedly  spent  by  the  students 
included  in  the  sample  used  in  the  study,  the  total  amount  of  spending 
done  by  Indiana  State  College  students  in  the  community  based  on  the 
present  enrollment  of  3150  would  amount  to  slightly  more  than  $1,000,- 
000  per  year. 

About  384  students  including  222  men  and  162  women  were  inter- 
viewed in  the  survey.  This  number  is  a  fair  sampling  of  the  Indiana  State 
College  student  population  of  3150. 

From  this  survey  it  was  obvious  that  most  of  the  students  do  a  ma- 
jority of  their  shopping  in  downtown  Indiana  despite  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  of  these  students  are  commuters. 

The  survey  showed  that  each  student  spent  on  an  average  of  about 
$8.00  per  student  per  week.  Allowing  for  3150  students  for  the  thirty-six 
week,  two  semester  term  and  a  number  bettor  than  1,000  to  1,500  for 
the  summer  sessions  of  twelve  weeks,  the  spending  figure  of  Indiana  stu- 
dents in  Indiana  Borough  business  places  would  amount  to  more  than 
$1,000,000,   Dr.  Stoner's  students'   survey  showed. 

These  figures  do  not  involve  the  amounts  of  money  students  pay  for 
room  and  board  in  private  hones  in  and  about  the  community. 

The  survey  showed  that  the  students  do  a  majority  of  their  spending 
in  apparel  stores,  department  .stores,  food  stores,  and  eating  places.  Of 
the  total  student  population,  69%  according  to  the  survey,  do  most  of 
their  spending  in  downtown  stores  and  business  places,  whereas  31  %  of 
the  students  do  most  of  their  buying  at  those  retail  places  closest  to  the 
college  campus. 

The  student  survey  showed  that  62%  of  the  students  express  the 
fact  that  they  enjoy  spending  money  in  Indiana  and  by  this  they  implied 
that  they  received  friendly  courtesy  service  with  good  selections  and  fair 
quality  merchandise  at  reasonable  prices. 
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Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  students  said  that  the  goods  sold  to  them 
suited  the  needs  of  students.  Sixty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  students  indi- 
cated that  in  the  cashing  of  checks  they  had  little  or  no  difficulty  and 
that  they  received  fair  and  courteous  treatment. 

Even  many  of  those  who  felt  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  get  a 
check  cashed  expressed  the  mature  notion  that  it  was  necessary  for  banks 
and  retail  stores  to  take  such  precautions  in  cashing  checks  even  though 
they  themselves  were   involved. 

In  general,  Dr.  Stoner's  students'  survey  showed  that  Indiana  stu- 
dents buy  large  amounts  of  goods,  merchandise,  and  services  in  Indiana 
and  that  the  students  appreciate  the  services  and  merchandise  that  they 
secure  here  and  that  they  feel  the  Indiana  community  is  a  good  place  in 
which   to  shop. 


Research  Is  An  Increasingly 
Vital   Pari  of  Science  Teaching 

Indiana  State  College  has  received  a  grant  of  $850  from  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  carry  on  a  research 
project  which  is  designed  to  give  pre-service  teachers  of  science  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  research. 

Given  for  the  year  1960-61  through  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  committee  on  science  research  projects  in- 
volving pre-service  teachers,  the  grant  is  being  used  for  a  project  calling 
upon  the  services  of  ten  students,  five  for  each  of  the  two  semesters  of 
the  1960-61   academic  year. 

Dr.  Walter  Gallati  of  the  Indiana  State  College  science  department 
is  in  charge  of  the  project.  Dr.  Gallati,  as  the  faculty  member,  was  re- 
sponsible for  outlining  the  project  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

The  Indiana  project  is  entitled,  "A  Parasite  Survey  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Vertebrates."  The  purpose  of  the  project.  Dr.  Gallati  explains, 
is  in  the  area  of  basic  research  and  is  not  aimed  to  have  any  definite 
commercial  or  medical  benefit.  The  purpose  is  to  add  to  knowledge  in 
general. 

The  AAAS,  Dr.  Gallati  explained,  has  over  the  years  been  increas- 
ingly concerned  with  giving  high  school  teachers  of  science  an  opportuni- 
ty to  deal  with  research  and  to  have  some  experience  in  research  activi- 
ties and  projects. 

One  of  the  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  providing  teachers 
with  rese^arch  experiences,  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence has  found,  is  to  grant  selected  colleges  modest  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  projects  with  the  stipulation  that  undergraduate  students 
must  be  involved  in  the  actual  research  process. 

During  the  current  semester  at  Indiana  five  top  notch  Indiana  State 
College  upperclassmen  are  involved  in  working  on  the  Indiana  project 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gallati. 
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These  five  persons  are  Regis  Giles,  a  junior  from  McKeesport;  Charles 
Springer,  a  senior  from  Pittsburgh;  Barbara  Kowalski,  a  junior  from  Leech- 
burg;  Kathryn  Sutusky,  a  junior  from  Houtzdale;  and  Donald  Kunkle,  a 
sophomore  from   Elderton. 

Last  semester  five  other  advanced  Indiana  State  College  science 
students  were  assigned  to  the  project,  thus  making  a  total  of  ten  pre- 
service  science  teachers  who  have  gained  experience  through  the  Indiana 
Science   Research   project  this  year. 

"Research  and  the  spirit  behind  research  is  the  way  science  makes 
progress,"    Dr.   Gallati   explained. 

"A  good  science  teacher,"  he  said,  "has  to  want  to  learn  something 
new.  This  desire  to  gain  new  knowledge  is  the  motivating  force  behind 
research." 

"A  man  only  moves  ahead,"  Dr.  Gallati  said,  "when  he  investigates 
the  unknown.  Any  bit  of  knowledge  may  become  in  the  future  an  import- 
ant factor  of  information." 

The  Indiana  project,  which  as  basic  research  aims  at  adding  to 
knowledge  in  general,  is  being  done  in  a  field  of  parasitology  unlike  any 
study  that  has  yet  been  done  in  this  vicinity. 

Entitled,  "A  Parasite  Survey  of  Western  Pennsylvania  Vertebrates", 
the  project.  Dr.  Gallati  has  embarked  upon  with  his  student  aides,  aims 
to  find  out  which  of  the  animals  of  western  Pennsylvania  have  what  para- 
sites. 

The  students  involved  trap  animals,  do  post-mortem  examinations  of 
them,  and  if  parasites  are  discovered  in  the  organs  of  these  animals,  the 
students  make  slides  so  that  the  parasites  may  be  identified  through  ex- 
amination under  the  microscope. 

Students  carefully  keep  information  on  data  sheets  keyed  to  these 
slides.  Each  student  works  at  the  project  about  ten  hours  per  week.  A 
strict  accounting  is  kept  of  trap  lines  which  the  project  workers  have  out 
to  catch  the  animals  which  are  used  in  the  project. 

Much  work  is  done  also  with  standard  reference  monographs  on 
parasites.  When  the  parasites  have  been  found  in  the  animals  and  then 
mounted  on  glass  slides,  students  gain  experience  in  comparing  the  speci- 
mens to  information  available  in  these  reference  works. 

For  very  recent  materials  on  parasites  the  students  use  scientific 
journals  in  order  to  check  on  such  items  which  may  have  been  discovered 
after  the  time  of  the  publishing  of  the  references  already  used. 

The  various  abstracting  journals  help  student  researchers  find  out 
whether  or  not  materials  later  than  those  printed  in  standard  reference 
books  are  available. 

By  mid-December,  1960,  Dr.  Gallati's  project  workers  had  collected 
one  hundred  and  one  animals.  Dr.  Gallati  has  a  permit  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  to  collect  these  western  Pennsylvania  animals 
for  the  purposes  of  scientific  investigation. 

Dr.  Gallati  is  himself  an  experienced  parasitologist.  He  received  his 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  Ohio  State  University.  His  dissertation 
was  done  on  the  subject:  Life  History,  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of 
Atriotania  (Ershovia)  Procynois  (Cestodo:  Linstowiidae) ,  A  Parasite  of 
the  Raccoon. 
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Dr.  Gallati  has  authored  a  paper  based  upon  his  thesis  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Journal  of  Parasitology.  Another  of  his  papers  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Ohio  Journal  of  Science. 

Almost  literally  speaking,  requests  for  Dr.  Gallati's  work  in  the  field 
of  parasitology  have  come  to  him  here  at  Indiana  from  all  over  the  world 
and  from  many  departments  of  the  United  States  government  and  from 
other  leading  colleges  and   universities. 

Basic  research  of  the  kind  that  Dr.  Gallati  and  his  student  assistants 
are  taking  part  in  has  points  of  interest  which  are  valuable  and  informa- 
tive to  scientists  internationally  and  the  eventual  results  of  the  research 
project  being  carried  on  here  through  the  science  department  at  Indiana 
State  College  will  be  published  and  made  available  to  interested  scien- 
tists anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  modest  grant  from  the  American  Association  for  the  Adavance- 
ment  of  Science  has  enabled  the  college  to  buy  certain  kinds  of  materials 
needed  for  this  project  which  might  not  be  obtained  through  regular  col- 
lege budget  channels.  The  most  pertinent  item  is  a  phase  contrast  micro- 
scope which  is  probably  as  fine  a  piece  of  scientific  equipment  of  its  type 
that  the  average  college  student  has  an  opportunity  to  work  with. 

College  Business  Department  Makes 
Beginning  atTeaching  Automation Technicues 

Indiana  State  College's  business  education  department  is  making 
the  first  steps  toward  providing  training  in  automation  in  business  situ- 
ations for  business  education  students  and  teachers,  according  to  A.  E. 
Drumheller,  chairman  of  the  business  education  department  at  the  college 
in  Indiana. 

In  Dr.  James  K.  Stoner's  advanced  accounting  class.  Chairman  Drum- 
heller pointed  out,  a  typical  accounting  problem  has  been  developed  so 
that  the  routine  of  this  business  situation  could  be  adapted  for  electronic 
data  processing. 

Dr.  Stoner's  group  of  students  selected  a  wholesale  grocery  business 
in  Indiana  County  as  the  kind  of  business  for  which  to  develop  their  be- 
ginning  problem  in  automation. 

The  group  developed  data  around  such  activities  as  invoicing  of 
orders,  preparation  of  monthly  statements,  accounts  receivable,  cash  re- 
ceipts, aged  receivables,  perpetual  inventory,  inventory  activity,  and 
sales  analysis  by  product,  salesman,  territory,  department,  and  cost  of 
sales. 

In  the  development  of  the  problem  for  the  accounting  class.  Dr. 
Stoner's  group  decided  to  set  up  the  problem  on  punched  cards  suitable 
for  use  on  IBM  equipment  already  available  at  the  college. 

Student  committees  were  given  access  to  the  records  and  procedures 
of  the  George  T.  Buchanan  Wholesale  Company  through  the  courtesy  of 
Gilbert  Wolfenden  and  associates. 

Using  prepared  and  duplicated  IBM  flow  charts,  students  received 
instruction  in  preparing  the  problem  and  operating  the  key  punch.  Mr. 
Philip  Johnson  of  Indiana,  (IBM  representative  in  the  area)  and  Dr. 
Stoner  supervised  the  operation  of  the  problem  and  the  key  punch. 
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Mr.  Johnson  spent  many  hours  with  Dr.  Stoner  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing the  problem.  The  object  of  the  unit  of  work  on  automation, 
Dr.  Stoner  stated,  has  not  been  to  develop  the  mechanical  skill  involved, 
but  rather  to  develop  an  understanding  as  to  how  an  accounting  prob- 
lem is  analyzed  and  the  factors  and  variables  to  be  considered  are  set 
up  in  an  automated  system. 

From  this  beginning  in  the  field  of  automation,  the  business  edu- 
cation department  hopes  to  obtain  the  rental  use  of  more  machines  which 
will  be  able  to  do  more  detailed  work. 

Several  businesses  in  Indiana  and  the  Indiana  area.  Dr.  Stoner  point- 
ed out,  such  as  McCreary's  and  R  &  P  have  complete  IBM  installations 
and  the  college  accounting  classes  some  day  hope  to  visit  these  oper- 
ations as  well  as  the  computer  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Dr.  Stoner  this  winter  will  attend  the  IBM  Customer  Executive  Pro- 
gram on  Data  Processing  for  Executives  at  the  IBM  Education  Center,  San 
Jose,  California. 


CAMPUS  CHEST 

•  Indiana  State  College  Student 
Campus  Chest  has  made  a  contri 
bution  of  $1,215.00  to  the  Indi- 
ana County  United  Fund  and  a 
group  of  other  worthy  organi- 
zations having  local  county  chap- 
ters. 

Speaking  for  the  students  of 
the  college,  Terry  Serafini,  presi- 
dent of  the  Indiana  Student  Coun- 
cil, states,  "We  students  at  Indi- 
ana greatly  appreciate  the  fine 
community  in  which  our  college  is 
located  and  the  hospitality  which 
the  citizens  afford  us." 

"In  return  we  use  our  Campus 
Chest  Fund  as  a  partial  acknowl- 
edgement of  our  own  citizenship 
in  the  community  in  which  our 
college   is   located." 

"Our  Student  Council  on  behalf 
of  the  Student  Campus  Chest  has 
made  these  donations  to  the  Unit- 
ed Fund  of  Indiana  County,  Tu- 
berculosis Society,  Crippled  Child- 
ren, March  of  Dimes,  Heart  Fund, 
Cancer  Fund,  Lion's  Health  Camp, 
Care,  Cerebral   Palsy." 

"In  addition,  we  have  made 
contributions  through  our  Campus 
Chest  to  UNICEF,  a  United  Nations 
sponsored  organization  in  which 
the  money  goes  to  needy  children 


in    Europe    mainly     for     milk     and 
healthful    drugs." 

"We  have  further  made  a  con- 
tribution to  WQED-TV  of  which 
we  as  students  heartily  approve 
as  an  educational  organization, 
the  World  University  Service,  the 
American-Korean  Foundation,  the 
Japan  International  Christian  Uni- 
versity Foundation,  and  the  Asia 
Foundation. 


"HIGHLY  FED  AND 
LOWLY  TAUGHT" 

•  Dr.  Eric  A.  Walker,  president  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
gave  the  commencement  address 
to  the  graduating  class  at  Indiana 
State  College  in  Fisher  Auditori- 
um, Sunday,  January  15,  1961. 

Dr.  Walker  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Highly  Fed  and  Lowly 
Taught,"  to  127  members  of  the 
mid-winter  graduating  class  plus 
five  who  received  the  master  of 
education  degree. 

Dr.  Walker  stated,  "We  could 
convert  our  excess  productivity  in- 
to more  public  goods  and  services 
— into  more  and  better  schools, 
into  improved  highways,  into  slum 
clearance  projects,  into  city  plan- 
ning  and   the   like." 
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New  Faculty  Added  As  College 
Continues  To  Expand  Program 


Seven  new  faculty  members 
have  been  employed  for  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  1960-61  col- 
lege year  at  Indiana  State  College 
according  to  Dr.  Willis  E.  Pratt, 
president. 

Three  faculty  members  are  to 
be  on  leave  of  absence  for  the 
second  semester,  Dr.  Pratt  said. 
Those  who  are  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence are  Dr.  James  K.  Stoner  of 
the  busines  department,  Mrs.  Ar- 
villa  Harrold  of  the  music  depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  John  R.  Sahli  of  the 
social   studies  department. 

New  faculty  employed  for  the 
second  semester  include  Fedor 
Kabalin,  Clous  Erik  Nieuwejaar, 
Barbara  Ann  Ransel,  Mrs.  Wanda 
Petty  Rife,  Robert  Nelson  Thomas, 
John  Anthony  Polesky,  and  Rob- 
ert Eugene  Slenker. 

•  Mr.  Slenker,  who  is  serving  as 
an  assistant  professor  in  the  art 
department  on  one  third  time,  has 
received  his  master  of  arts  degree 
from  Columbia  University.  He  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree at  Indiana  State  College  in 
1952. 

Since  graduation  from  college 
he  has  been  a  teacher  of  art  in 
the  elementary  schools  and  Abra- 
ham Clark  High  School,  Roselle, 
New  Jersey,  and  an  art  super- 
visor at  Turkeyfoot  Valley  Area 
Schools,  Harnedsville,  Pa. 

•  Mr.  Polesky,  who  is  serving  as 
an  associate  professor  in  the  busi- 
ness education  department,  has 
been  head  of  the  Wellsville  High 
School,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  for  the 
past  eight  and  one  half  years.  He 
also  taught  for  one  year  at  Tellu- 
ride  High  School,  Telluride,  Colo- 
rado. He  served  as  a  first  lieuten- 
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ant  in  the  United  States  Army 
from    1950  to   1952. 

Mr.  Polesky  graduated  from 
Cowanshannock  Township  High 
School,  Sagamore,  Pa.,  in  1942, 
and  from  Indiana  State  College 
in  1949.  He  received  his  master 
of  education  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  where  he  is 
working  for  his  doctor's  degree. 

•  Mr.  Thomas  is  serving  as  an 
assistant  professor  of  geography. 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence in  education  degree  from  In- 
diana State  College,  his  master 
of  arts  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  has  additional 
graduate  credit  from  Clark  Uni- 
versity and  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

He  taught  for  five  years  at 
Oakmont  High  School  and  for  five 
years  at  Hampton  Township 
School  District.  During  the  current 
school  year  he  has  been  serving 
as  a  graduate  assistant  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University. 

•  Mrs.  Rife  is  serving  as  an  assist- 
ant librarian.  She  received  her 
bachelor  of  science  in  education 
degree  from  Ohio  State  University 
and  her  master  of  science  in 
library  science  from  Western  Re- 
serve University.  She  served  in 
various  functions  as  a  librarian  at 
Ohio  State  University  for  about 
ten  years. 

•  Miss  Ransel  received  her  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  from  Indiana 
State  College  and  is  working  to- 
ward her  master's  degree  in  the 
graduate  division  at  Indiana  State 
College.  She  is  serving  as  a  temp- 
orary instructor  in  the  mathemat- 
ics department. 

After  her  graduation  from  Indi- 


ana  State  College  she  taught  for 
two  years  at  Latrobe  High  School 
and  for  one  year  at  Park  Terrace 
Junior  High  School  in  East  Mc- 
Keesport.  For  the  past  semester 
she  taught  at  St.  Vincent  Parochial 
School  in  Latrobe. 

•  Mr.  Nieuwejaar  is  serving  as  an 
instructor  of  physics  in  the  science 
department.  Mr.  Nieuwejaar  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Concordia  College,  Moor- 
head,   Minnesota. 

He  received  his  master  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  with  a  major  in 
physics  and  has  taken  additional 
graduate  work  from  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

He  taught  for  the  past  year  and 
one  half  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  In  addition,  he  work- 
ed with  the  Minneapolis  -  Honey- 
well Regulator  Company  and  for 
the  United  States  Naval  Pacific 
Missile  Center  in  California. 

•  Mr.  Kabalin  is  serving  as  an 
assistant  professor  in  the  music 
department.  He  has  been  in  the 
United  States  as  a  teacher  and  a 
musician  since  1950.  Most  recent- 
ly he  has  been  with  the  Music  and 
Arts  Institute  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  during  which  time  he 
was  also  two  seasons  with  the 
San  Francisco  Opera. 

He  taught  for  six  years  in  a 
music  school  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
during  which  time  he  also  served 
one  season  with  the  Lyric  Opera 
in  Chicago. 

During  his  stay  in  Chicago,  he 
was  also  a  music  teacher  at  Park 
Ridge  Military  Academy  for  four 
years.  He  also  taught  music  at  a 
private  school  in  Versailles,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  Kabalin  is  a  native  of 
Yugoslavia  and  received   much  of 


his  music  education  in  the  famous 
music  center  of  Zagreb  in  Yugo- 
slavia. He  has  an  A.B.  from  the 
University  of  Zagreb.  He  took  ad- 
ditional work  at  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  of  Bel- 
grade and  his  master  of  music  de- 
gree at  the  Music  Academies  at 
Zagreb,  Belgrade,  and  Vienna. 

He  also  received  the  master  of 
music  education  degree  at  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

•  Bernard  James  Ganley  who  is 
serving  as  assistant  dean  of  men 
at  Indiana  State  College  will 
serve  as  an  administrative  assist- 
ant for  the  college  president  be- 
ginning in  June,    1961 . 

Ganley  began  his  work  as  an 
assistant  dean  of  men  in  January, 
1960.  Prior  to  that  he  was  for 
eight  and  one  half  years  a  teach- 
er, guidance  director,  and  athletic 
coach  at  Laura  Lamar  School  in 
Homer  City.  He  was  also  a  princi- 
pal and  teacher  at  Cherry  Tree 
for  three  years. 

Ganley  received  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  from  Indiana 
State  College  in  1948  and  his 
M.Ed,  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsbuurgh  in  1955.  He  served 
three  and  one  half  years  in  the 
United   States  Navy. 


COLLEGE  BUSINESS  OFFICER 

•  Harold  C.  McCormick,  former 
Indiana  County  Commissioner,  has 
been  named  assistant  business 
manager  at  Indiana  State  College 
by  the  College  Board  of  Trustees 
and  Dr.  Willis  E.  Pratt,  president. 

Mr.  McCormick  began  his  work 
at  the  college  in  February,  1961. 
His  home  address  is  Home,  R.  D. 
1,   Indiana  County. 
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Mr.  McCormick  graduated  from 
Marion  Center  Joint  High  School 
in  1927.  He  attended  Indiana 
State  College  from  1927  to  1929 
and  spent  a  year  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity from  1931  to  1932. 

During  his  long  and  varied  ca- 
reer in  the  Indiana  County  area, 
Mr.  McCormick  served  as  County 
Commissioner  from  1956  to  1959. 
He  was  an  inspector  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Highways 
from   1927  to   1929. 

He  taught  ninth  grade  mathe- 
matics at  the  Marion  Center  High 
School  from  1929  to  1931,  and 
was  a  principal  of  the  upper 
grades  from  1932  to  1935  in  a 
Marion  Center  area  school. 

He  was  a  construction  inspector 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Highways  from  1935  to  1939. 
For  a  long  period  from  1939  to 
1955  he  was  owner  and  manager 
of  the  Plumville  Drugstore. 

Among  his  many  civic  duties 
Mr.  McCormick  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Marion  Center 
School  Jointure.  For  a  one  year 
period  from  1955  to  1956,  he 
was  township  engineer.  District 
10,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Highways. 

During  the  past  year  he  has 
been  a  management  auditor  in  a 
nine  County  western  Pennsylvania 
area  for  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue. 

Mr.  McCormick's  son,  James, 
graduated  from  Indiana  State 
College  in  August  28,  1959,  with 
majors  in  social  studies  and  guid- 
ance. 


GENERAL  EDUCATION  COURSES 

•  General  education  courses  in 
social  science  at  Indiana  State 
College   are   described   in  chapter 


fifteen  of  a  new  book  just  publish- 
ed by  William  C.  Brown  Company 
of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

The  book  entitled.  Social  Sci- 
ence   In    General    Education    has 

been  edited  by  Dr.  Lewis  B.  May- 
hew  of  Stephens  College. 

Dr.  Raymond  L.  Lee,  chairman 
of  the  social  studies  department 
at  Indiana  State  College,  outlines 
in  detail  on  pages  179  to  194 
the  content  of  the  general  edu- 
cation courses  in  the  social  sci- 
ences given  at  the  college  in  Indi- 
ana. 

These  courses  include  "History 
of  Civilization",  "History  of  Unit- 
ed States  and  Pennsylvania", 
"American  Citizenship",  and  "In- 
troduction to  Philosophy". 

Among  the  other  college  and 
university  social  science  programs 
described  in  the  book  are  those 
from  Boston,  Buffalo  State,  Col- 
gate, Wright,  Stephens,  Michigan 
State,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Harvard, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  Louisville, 
Chicago,  Chatham,  Kansas  City, 
Hendrix,  and   Drake. 


THE  GREATEST  DANGER 

•  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  am- 
bassador from  the  Philippines  to 
the  United  States,  was  guest 
speaker  at  the  student  convoca- 
tion at  the  college  January  10,  at 
1  1:00  a.m. 

Dr.  Romulo  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  New  Strategy  of  Com- 
munism in  Asia".  Dr.  Romulo's 
talk  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  students  at  the  college.  He 
told  his  audience,  "The  greatest 
danger  to  the  free  world  today 
is  the  Sino-Soviet  Alliance.  Ameri- 
can talk  of  war  between  Red  Rus- 
sia and  Red  China  is  pure  poppy- 
cock." 
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News  Items  About  Indiana  Grads 


AS  IT  MUST  TO  ALL 

•  Mabel  Engle,  1899,  died  De- 
cember 5,  1960,  in  a  nursing 
home  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Fol- 
lowing her  graduation  from  Indi- 
ana State  College,  the  late  Miss 
Engle  taught  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  until 
1905  when  she  moved  to  Seattle. 
She  taught  in  various  elementary 
schools  in  that  city  until  her  re- 
tirement  in    1942. 

•  Mrs.  Carrie  Jeffery  Roberts, 
1900,  died  January  14,  1961,  at 
her  home  in  New  Castle.  She 
taught  for  many  years  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  in  the  New  Castle 
area  prior  to  her  death. 

•  James  T.  Ferguson,  1904,  of 
Port  Arthur,  Texas,  died  in  Jan- 
uary,   1960. 

•  Mrs.  Roy  Lowman  (Vernie  A. 
Morris,  1904)  died  September  10, 
1960,  in  Buckhannon,  West  Vir- 
ginia. She  was  76  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  her  death. 

•  Miss  Nellie  May  Martin,  1909, 
died  November  9,  1960,  at  Lig- 
onier.  Pa. 

•  Mrs.  Dorothy  Nix  Morris,  1911, 
died  July  20,  1960,  at  a  nursing 
home.  She  had  previously  lived 
in  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

•  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Helman  Bard, 
1913,  died  at  her  home  in  Slip- 
pery Rock,  Pa.,  February  8,   1960. 

•  Jennie  A.  Menk,  1914,  died 
September  25,  1960,  at  the 
Homestead    Hospital. 

•  Mrs.  Margaret  Giannino,  Cu- 
betta,  1947,  died  November  13, 
1960,  at  the  age  of  41. 

•  James  Ward  McCormick,  Homer 
City,  Pennsylvania,  a  graduate 
from  the  elementary  education 
department    in     1952,    died    in    a 


plane  accident  on  February  3, 
1960. 

•  Miss  Gertrude  Plante  of  Oil 
City,  Pennsylvania,  a  former  in- 
structor in  the  business  education 
department,  died  December  29, 
1960. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

•  Donna  Lou  Nagey,  1957,  mar- 
ried Joe  Chris  Robertson  Novem- 
ber 24,  1 960.  Mrs.  Robertson  re- 
ceived her  M.M.  degree  in  music 
from  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
University  of  Rochester.  She  has 
been  a  teacher  of  organ,  piano, 
and  theory  at  Mars  Hill  College 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Mr.  Robertson  received  his  B.A. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Ark- 
ansas and  a  master  of  fine  arts 
from  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
has  done  further  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  California  and 
the  University  of  Iowa.  He  has 
been  at  Mars  Hill  College  for  nine 
years  as  head  of  the  art  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robertson  now  re- 
side at  Mars  Hill,  North  Carolina. 

•  John  Peter  O'Malley,  1958, 
married  Marie  Jane  Patrick  No- 
vember 24,  1960.  The  bride  is  a 
1960  graduate  of  Indiana  Hos- 
pital School  of  Nursing.  The  new 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Malley  reside  at 
737  Church   Street,   Indiana,   Pa. 

Mr.  O'Malley  is  presently  teach- 
ing at  the  United  Joint  High 
School,   New   Florence,   R.   D. 

LOCATION 

•  Mrs.  Grace  Brinkman,  1928, 
and  Mrs.  Vivian  Transue,  are 
teachers  at  Lower  Yoder  Township 
School   near  Johnstown. 
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NEW  POSITION 


RETIRED 


•  Donald  V.  Marti,  1951,  has 
been  named  vice  president  of  the 
Robert  Morris  School  in  Pittsburgh, 
according  to  J.  R.  McCartan, 
president  of  the  instiution. 

Formerly  assistant  to  the  vice 
president  and  director  of  admis- 
sions, Mr.  Marti  attended  Ohio 
Northern  University  at  Ada,  Ohio, 
and  v/as  graduated  from  Indiana 
(Pa.)  State  College.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Ambridge  (Pa.)  High 
School. 

Formerly  associated  with  Inter- 
national Business  Machines,  Inc., 
Mr.  Marti  is  married  to  the  former 
Phoebe  Erickson  of  DuBois,  Pa. 
They  reside  at  170  Sleepy  Hollow 
Road,  Mt.  Lebanon. 


•  Ruth  D.  Kinkead,  1923,  of  216 
West  Crawford  Street,  Ebensburg, 
Pa.,  retired  in  June,  1960,  after 
teaching  for  a  period  of  37  72 
years  in  the  Cambria  Township 
Schools  now  a  part  of  the  Central 
Cambria  Joint  Schools. 

AUTHORS  STORY 

•  Mrs.  Martha  Ann  McCune  Pod- 
via,  1942,  authored  a  story  called 
"Christmas  Caboose"  under  the 
pen  name,  Ann  McCune,  in  the 
December,  1960,  issue  of  the  In- 
structor Magazine.  Mrs.  Podvia 
and  her  husband,  Robert  F.,  live 
at  Bradfordwoods,   Pa. 


News  from  the  Alumni  Units 


WASHINGTON  D.  C.  UNIT 

•  Dr.  Orval  Kipp,  chairman  of  the 
art  department  at  Indiana  State 
College,  spoke  on  the  subject 
"Mystery  of  the  Masters"  at  the 
meeting  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Club  of  the  Indiana  State  Col- 
lege Alumni  Association  Saturday, 
February  4,  at  the  home  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Guy  W.  Gienger  in 
Hyattsville,  Maryland. 

Dr.  Kipp  gave  a  lecture  and 
painting  demonstration  indicating 
the  various  activities  going  into 
the  painting  of  a  picture. 

Among  those  present  were  Dr. 
Vashti  Burr  Whittington,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gienger,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Shaf- 
fer, Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Graham  Leh- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Naomi  Con- 
rad), Warren  H.  Funk,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Caldwell  Brilhart,  Mary  Roberta 
Caldwell  Piranian,  Mrs.  Caldwell, 
Dorothy  Ramale,  Ruth  Stitt,  Marie 
Kress  Gardner,  and  E.  Hillistrom. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvie  and  Louise 
Jarvie,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Anderson, 


Barbara  and  Charles  Reamer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Williams  and  son, 
Dr.  Orval  Kipp  and  Mrs.  Kipp, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Esch  -  college  regis- 
trar, and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  F. 
Nicholson. 

A  delightful  dinner  was  pre- 
pared and  served  by  Mrs.  Gieng- 
er, the  former  Laura  Phillippi, 
home  economics  department  1940 
graduate. 

Officers  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Club  include  Mrs.  Ruth 
Brilhart,  president;  Mrs.  Guy 
Gienger,  secretary;  Mrs.  Margaret 
McComb  Anderson,  vice  president; 
and  Dorothy  A.  Ramale,  treas- 
urer. Mrs.  Jarvie  and  Mrs.  Shaffer 
are  members  at  large  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Club. 

JEANNETTE  UNIT 

•  Sandra  Gardner,  1960,  a  new 
member  of  the  Jeannette  Unit, 
presented   the   program   when   the 
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unit  met  in  November  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Daniel  Stevenson,  Linden 
Drive. 

Sandra  showed  movies  and 
colored  slides  taken  during  the 
1959-1960  Homecoming  events. 
She  was  assisted  by  Ann  Bram- 
mer. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Hebrank  presided 
at  a  short  business  meeting.  At 
this  time  Mrs.  Lester  Brown  gave 
a  detailed  report  of  the  General 
Alumni   meeting. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements were  Mary  Birolo,  Lu- 
cille Shearer,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Ces- 
tello,  Edna  Brinker,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Glatsky,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Steven- 
son. 

PHILADELPHIA  UNIT 

•  The  Philadelphia  Unit  of  the 
Indiana  State  College  Alumni  As- 
sociation held  a  "Get  Acquainted 
Tea"  at  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women's  Club  House 
in  Philadelphia,  on  August  8, 
1960. 

WASHINGTON  D.  C.  UNIT 

Twenty-five  attend  the  "Get 
Acquainted"  tea  from  four  to  six 
on  Sunday,  May  22,  1960,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Jar- 
vie  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia.  The 
Jarvies'  were  also  hosts  for  the 
social  gathering  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  14,  which  was 
attended  by  the  following  alumni: 
Mrs.  Brilhart,  her  mother,  Mrs.  La- 
vinia  Lytle  Caldwell  '08  and  sister 
Mary  Roberta  Caldwell  Piranean 
'38,  Mrs.  Henry  Peters  '19,  Mrs. 
Kathryn  Frick  Jarvie  '25,  Dorothy 
A.  Ramale  '43,  Mrs.  Marie  Kress 
Gardner  '16,  Mrs.  Edith  Cover 
Shaffer  '15,  Mrs.  Vashti  Burr  Whit- 
tington  '18  and  these  new  mem- 
bers: Barbara  '39  and  Charles  '40 
Reamer,  Shirley  and  Jules  Filcik 
'53,   Rae  and   Jack   Dollinger 


Mrs.  Alice  Glasser  Kinter  '40,  and 
Judith  Kuhl  '60.  Guests  included 
Charlotte  Haynes,  Mrs.  Ruth  L. 
Stitt,  Robert  Jarvie  and  daughter, 
Louise,  William  V.  Whittington, 
and  Col.  Forrest  C.  Shaffer.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  Club  will 
be  at  Mrs.  Bhilhart's  home  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  April   15. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  UNIT 

Our  December  meeting  was  a 
Christmas  Dinner  at  the  Woman's 
City  Club  in  the  Penn  Sheraton 
Hotel.  Mr.  Price  of  the  YMCA  pre- 
sented a  reverently  impressive 
program  of  pictures,  music,  and 
scripture. 

Gertrude  Barthol  was  our  host- 
ess for  the  January  meeting  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Seibert  Mclntyre 
for  the  February  meeting.  Both  of 
these  meetings  found  Pittsburgh 
in  the  grip  of  a  super  surplus  of 
snow,  but  certain  members  who 
found  driving  too  hazardous  call- 
ed taxi-cabs  and  picked  up  the 
ones  living   nearby. 

The  March  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Marie  Scott 
Murray  in  the  Bellefield  Dwell- 
ings. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  our 
annual  Benefit  Bridge  Luncheon 
on  February  18,  at  the  Wilkins- 
burg  Woman's  Club  and  hope  the 
Weatherman  will  be  especially 
lenient. 

Our  social  activities  for  the 
year  will  close  with  a  banquet  at 
the  College  Club  on  April  3. 

Two  new  members,  Frances  and 
Margaret  Murray,  were  welcomed 
to   our   group. 

Mrs.  Isabel  Patterson  Wucher 
and  Nelda  Shaffer  have  been 
hospitalized.  Ethel  Morrow  retired 
from  Westinghouse  High  School 
in  January,  and  is  now  in  Lake 
Worth,   Florida. 

Submitted    by 
Grace  N.  Lacock 
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New  College  Bookstore  s  »-irst  Customer  —  Dean  Newkerk 
Girls  at  the  new  Student  Union 
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Alumni  Association  Membership 

JOIN   ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

All  dues-paying  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  will  receive 
alumni  publications.  Persons  who  live  in  districts  where  there  is  not  an 
organized  alumni  unit  may  send  dues  direct  to  the  College  Alumni  Office, 
—  Dues  $2.00  per  year. 


□       Please  find  enclosed   $2.00  as  my  annual  dues  in  the  General 
Alumni   Association. 

Name  Class  

Address  

Nome  at  graduation, 

If  different  from  above  


In  appreciation  of  what  the  College  has  done  for  me,  I  hereby 

pledge  the  sum  of  $ as   my  annual   gift. 

□      Enclosed  is  my  gift  of  $ for  the  1960-61  college  year. 

Signed  Class  

Address  

Name  at  graduation, 

if  different  from   above  


Return  tO:  Miss  Mary  L.  Esch,  Executive  Secretary 

General   Alumni   Association 
State  College 
Indiana,   Pennsylvania 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  have  changed  your  permanent  mailing  address  and  are  not 
positive  that  it  is  correctly  entered  on  Alumni  Office  records  won't  you 
please  fill  in  the  blank  below: 


Name  

Permanent  Mailing  Address 


Class 

Name  at  graduation  if  different  from  above  


Return  tO:  Miss  Mary  L.  Esch,   Executive  Secretary 

General   Alumni   Association 
State  College 
Indiana,   Pennsylvania 
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